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This bibliography has been compiled as part of a continuing series designed 
to make information on relevant dissertations available to uAers of the ERIC 
system. Monthly issues of Dissertation Abstracts International a re reviewed in 
order to compile abstracts of dissertations on related topics, which thus become 
accessible in searches of the ERIC data base* Ordering information for the 
dissertations themselves is included at the end of the bibliography. 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are included in this collection: 



Bacon, Margaret Ann 

AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS 
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TUDES, AND TEACHING BEHAVIOR 

. -Li 
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/ ' ' . 
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THE EFFECT OF INSERVICE TRAINING ON 
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Gams ton, Robert John 
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ING READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS) 
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ENGLISH 
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AN 1|«VESTICATI0N OF THE KFFECTIVKNESS OF A SEC- 
S ONDARY READING INSERVICK PROGltAM ON TEACHEf^S' 
KNpWLEDGE, AITITUOKS, AND TKACHING BEHAVIOR 
/ Order No. 7816229 

BACON, Marj^aret Ann, Ed.D. IJiuversity of Massachusetts, 
1/078. I63pp. Direetor: Profe.ssor Hudiue Sim:i 

/ 

The exihtencf of a national reading projblem confronts not 
only the reading piofessional but also me most casual reader 
of the daily new.ipaper. Howevt r, scM ondaiy teachers have not 
been trained to meet their stud.Mit:;' rcaUiUK needs, either in 
their preservice nr their insrM-vire .cducaUon. At least a paK 
of the problem ^as been secondaiy leathers* traditional re|\ic- 
lauce to view reading as a process underlying. many 0*^\t 
subjects, rather than a skill to be taught by a reading: specialist. 

The problem, then, involves convinciaK these teacher^of a 
need for readmK instruction and, (mce pe rsuaded, giving Ihen'i 
some strategies for includiny": such instruction in their dasses. 
Toward that end, the author, a reading specialist in the /Amherst 
system, designed, implemented, and evaluated an inservice pro- 
gram for 15 junior and senior hi^h schmjl l(»achers from a 
variety of content areas. Data were collf clrd regarding par- 
ticipants* attitudes toward incorporating reading into their 
classes, their knowledge about reauing, a.id Iheir teaching be- 
havior in regard to reading tasks. In.stniinenls used to mea- 
sure these variables included (1) •♦A Scale io Measure Attitudes 
Toward Teaching Heading in Content Classrooms,** an attitude 
inventory by Estes. (2) "Reading Process Survey," a scale 
dealing with psycholmguistic perceptions of the reading process , 
adapted by the instructor; (3) -Secondary Reading Information," ■ 
a multiple-choice te.st of teairher knowledge of reading developed 
by the inve.sti gator; and (4) "CUvrk List uf Practices Related 
to IteadinK tn Content Areas," a sclt- reiM>ii cherklisl by Aaron 
01 \hfs fre<juency i»r usr' of v irions nsuUivt^ instructional strate- 
< gle.s. In addition, obser\'atioiis w» ro conducted in several par- 
ticipants* classrooms during whirh anecdotal dala regarding 
teaching behavior were t'.athered. The investi'/alor al.so exam- 
med changes m the approaches of partiripantii* students to read- 
ing tasks liy interviewing. a sample of their .stuclet'its before and 
after the course. 

The t-t*^st of stati.stical significance, applied to participants' 
pre* and p^ist-score.s. on the':atiUide uuviitoiy, process survey, 
knowledge lest, and checklist revealed tliat participants had ex- 
' pencnced sit'.mf.fMnt clianj'.es iii attitudes, knowledi;e; pnd teach- 
ing behavior. 'VUv Chi-sf|uare test of sij'.nificance .snnwed no 
relationship between partu ipaiits* year;; of teaching experience, 
level taught, hi-he.st [.^vel of education coniplet/-d, pnop readnii< 
course work, and subjects taught with their chajiges in attitude, 
knowledge, and behavior. No substantial differences in the- 
reading strat<»gies of participants* students were noted ir he 
pre- and post Mntervlews. 

It wss concluded that^in inservice course can be effective 
In changing secondary teachers' afttitudes, knowledtre, and be- 
havior concerning the incorporation of reading strategies Into 
thsk classes. It is not so clear that such a course can produce 
changes in students' approaches to reading tasks, althougti a 
vlder variety of means to evaluate such changes needs to be 
UMd. Tke psychoUnguistically-basiBd ''process' view of read- 
ing appears to hold promise for not only convincing content- 
area tMchers of their responsibility for reading instructton, 
ImI atso for providing the basis for that instruction. It was 
recommended that inservice courses might be more effective 
it thef were followed up by individual consulting. Alternative 
means ot evaluating both teacher and student change as a result 
d inserrtce education need to be developed. 
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THE TRANSITION FPOM STUDENT OF READING METH- 
ODS TO TEACHER OF READING IN THE STUDENT 
TEACHING PRACTICUM: FIVE CASE STUDIES 

\^ Order No. 7913388 

BLAIR, N;mcy Stanford, Ph.D. University of Illinois at Ur- 
bana-Chanipalgi), 1978, 193pp. 

The purpose of this study was to compare pre-service 
teachers' commitments to teaching niethod--particularly as 
based on the content of their reading methods course— and the 
teaching practices adopted by them dui^lng their student teach- 
ing practlcum. This study also attempted to determine what 
accounted for a[iy similarities and differences identified. 

The llter.ature reviewed Indicated that many alternatives to 
traditional methods courses in reading exist; however, thtre 
Is a paucity of research that would Indicate a rationale for 
these alternative .ipproaches. Nor is there any research that 
would predict differential long-term effectiveness of these al- 
ternate programs. Research on changes in pre-servlce teacher 
beliefs, values and teaching practices during the student teach- 
ing pracMcum was summarized. Conceptual frameworks that 
attempt to explain these changes in pre-service teachers were 
presented. 

This study attempted to provide a rationale for alternate 
approaches to reading methods courses by taking into account 
the reading methods course experience for pre-servlce teach- 
ers and how that experience relates to the changes that occur 
In student teachers during the jstudent teaching practlcum. 

Five pre-servlce teachers were selected for study. The 
students were selected on the basis of willingness to partici- 
pate and a practlcum assignment that allowed for frequent ob- 
servations. Case studies of these five students were devel- 
oped on the basis of the following data: 

1. Observation of the reading methc<ls course. 

2. Pre- and post-student teaching interviews with the co- 
operating teachers, university supervisors, and pre- 
service tfeachers. 

3. Observations of the student teachers teaching reading; 
and follow-up Interview.s with the student teachers after 
the observations. 

4. Student logs describing their teaching practices In 
• reading. 

5. Final Interviews with the cooperating teachers, univer- 
sity supervlfiors and .student teacher that offered an 
opportunity to negotiate written summaries of the above 
data. 

6. Questionnaires completed by the student teachers. 

It was concluded th.it the reading n^ethods course had a 
short term effect on the ways these students thought about and 
Intended to ^o about ter.chlni; reading. The conditions In the 
practlcum classroom wen? .so overwhelming^ that the students 
quickly changed n)any of their bt^llefs. values and teaching prac- 
tices 'related to reading Instruction. The reality of the class- 
room overpowered the Initial Impact of the reading methods 
course. The stiulent.s developed now needs for Information 
during the practlcum. The only apparent avenue of help for 
satisfying thf)se needs was through the cooperating teachers, 
who.sfi teaching practices wure f,ften different from those ad- 
vocated In thp reading niethods course. Consequpt:t Iv, .student 
teachers oUvn mad*' instructional decislrms reactiveiy rather 
than actively. 

Two Implications for teacher education were considered 
The flr.st Implication was- that In.-^tructlon in reading methods 
should he Indlvltluall^ed, basted .,n an Identificatinn of teacher 
readiness for different t>i)es of Instruction. It should alro be 
a continuous process that begins before .student teachlng]^ con- 
tinues through the practlctim and extend:: beyond the pr.ictlcum 
into Inservice teaching. The end product of such a pmgram, 
would presumably be t»»achers who have a sound basis for In- 
structional dect.sb)n making. The serond b^pllcatlon was that 
ccMiperating teachers should he carefully .selected on the basis 
of thelf teaching practices th.it complement and extend the uni- 
versity's teachings and that cooperating teachers should be 
trained In supervision techniques. 



Furthtr case study re."' "Ch that explores the pre- and 
^Inaervlc* teacher's experience in becoming a teacher of read- 
ing waa recommended. 



THE EFFKCTS OF AN INSERVICE RKAUING INSTHUCTION 
PROGRAM ON TEACHKRS* PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR PRIN- 
CIPALS" COMPETENCIES IN FACIIJTATING A READING 
PROGRAM Order No. 7001150 

• 

CHAMiBERLAIN, Mary McKee, E(1,D, University of Virginia, 
m7. .190pp. Major Advisor: Dr. Charles W. fieegle 

Thm purpose of the study was tc» determine the effects of an 
liifttrvice reading instruction proj^runi, designed for principally 
upon teachers' perceptions of ti'^eir principals' competencies 
in facilitating a reading progranu The direction of the study 
was established by t!ie following question; If principals learned 
and used th^ needed evaluative and supervisory skills as cited 
. l)y Otto and Erlckson/ woUld teachers perceive principals to 
be more compr **nt In reading Instruction than they ivid per- 
ceived them to be prior to the inservlce reading instruction 
program? A summary of the goals are cited by Otto and Erlck- 
8on follows: 

1. The principal seeks to increase his understanding of 
reading, 

2. The principal initiates acti jn to improve the reading pro- 
gram when It is necessary. 

3. The principal plans for productive Inservice program- 
. mlng to Improve reading instruction* 

4. The principal tukes an active p;irt in the reading program 
and Is willing to change his administrative/supervisory behav- 
ior If It is necessary « 

5. The principal involves teachers In the selection of read- 
ing materials am! methods Imt also uses liis own expertise In 
making decisions ( <)nct»rnin^5 them/ 

The roseariih design inclurit»d: (a) an e\perl mental group 
and a comparison «:rf)up of elementary ;uul middle school teach- 
ers; (b) pretest ;uic! posttest assessment of teachers' percep- 
tions of their principals' compt'tencies in the area of reading 
Instructioruv (c) an inturveutinn treatment which consisted of an 
Inservlre readin«: instruction piDj^ram for principals of the ex- 
perimental ^^rnup fif t«»achers: (d) three appraisal Instruii.ents 
which Included an attitude scale, semantic differential scale, 
and a biographical data (juestionn;ure: (e) tlio independent t test, 
correlated t test, and Pearsun product-moment correlations 
statistical tests at the .05 level of sipiificanre; and (f) a time 
limit of el^^ht mnnths fnr the study. 

One null liypothesis was formulated tu »uiswer the problem 
question, (iain scores were compared ff)r the experimental 
Uroup and th'» conjparison group. In addition to testing the null 
hypothesis, tUc ftjllowinK tests wert? performed: (a) gain scores:' 
were determint?d for the individual schools; (b) pretest and 
postteat raw scores for the ixperunontal group and comparison 
group were .maly/.ed; (c) pretest and postffst raw scorer for 
tlie individual sf U\K»ls were analyzed, (d) the Inw third (i>ositlve 
reactions) and lii^h third (negative reactions) of tlie experimen- 
tal group, compaiisfin ^'.rotip, and total ^ro\i\) were analy/.ed to 
determine ^;airj s( f>r(.- acliievenuMjt: { e) llie low third (positive 
reactions) and Uu^ UiyM tliird (n.-^.itive reactions) of the experi- 
mental group, cc)iii|Mnson r.»*f'Up, anri ttital r.roup were ;maly/a;d 
to determine whf^llu>r or not Uu^rv was a relationsJiip liotwoen 
gain scoff* achiev^'nu'ril and a tt'.u-lier's like or dislike for a 
principal; and (fi bin^traphical v.iri.ibhvs irnrl ^:;i.ln scores were 
analy^.ed to d«»terijuiu' wMrtlirr or not th»'re was a relationship* 

Kiiidinr/. <if tlu'.>.tui!y un liirl^'d; 1,0 ,\ su^niliran! mean dif- 
ference botwe»M, j..nn scores tor Ww oxprr Miu»nt.il i;roup and 
the comparison jM«.mp .ilth"ii/.li a sit;r.- ticuil (ii'fU?rcnce w.t*. at- 
tributed to onlv thr»N' si-hools ot nino ni t[i" e\pcrihu»r:t;i| r'*'Hip; 
(Id 4 signlfiratd rui'.in dilloi tM\( »* bftwrrn "aui sron": for thi» 
experttnent.il \\vii\i\} v/hcn th,- low third (n'»^.itlVe r«Mftion) and 
liightiiird (nf:'..divi' r'nctrmr^' nf ih,. [m<hi;)^ wore ;inalv/c(l: 
(r) a signiricattt rcLitmn^fup hrtwen iMin ••••ore aclii^'Vcnient 
.uid tearher :' hk" oi dishkr for U\r a*. nw'.e>ured by 

the semanth- diftiM-enti.il «.c.il" at thr linw rit Ih** |»o-:ttrst, for 
th<' etiperiroontal ^.-.r-'up: .nul (<i) .i M^'.nificant rcl.itinn'itiip 
between gain score achievement .uid only one biographical vari- 
able (school or^:.ini/.itlon) in only one i:roup which was ttie total 
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Tlie following conclusloi were made In the study: 

1. For the e^cperimental group, teachers' perceptions of the 
principals* competencies In the area of reading instruction 
changed; however, there was difficulty deternilnlng to what ex- 
tent the Inservice reading Instruction program waa rerponslble 
for the change betwet ''regression toward mediocrity* * must 
l)e considered when searching for conclusive evidence. 

2. It appeared that the teachers In the experimental groi^ 
who perceived the principals positively had greater gain scores 
than did the teachers who viewed the principals negatively, at 
the time of the posttest, 

3. Because there was only one significant relationship 
(school organization) In only one group (total) of eight biograph- 
ical variables and three groups. It was concluded that only one 
of the eight biographical variables (sc!;ool organization) was 
significant In this study. 



Wayne Ott j and Lawrence Erlckson, Inservice Education 
to Improve Reading Instruction, Reading Aids Series (Newark, 
Delaware: International Reading Association, 1973), pp. 10-20* 

Otto and Erlckson^ pp, 19-20, 

*Fred N. Kerllnger, Foundations of Behavioral Research, 
2nd edition (New York; Holt, Rlnehart and Winston, 1973), 
P. «05, 



STUDENT TKACHKRS' ASSKSSMEM OF AND PRESCRIP- 
TION FOR SECONDARY. PUPILS' HEADING LEVELS 

Order No. 7900557 

EL LAISSI, IV)hbie Ruth ^ieniple. Ph.D.* The University. uf 
Texxs at Austin, I07ft. Il3pp. SupcrvKors: Thomas IX Hot n. 
Walter J. Lambpr^; 

ll preteachini; trair.in^; is to bo eff jctivf-. then such training 
uf prcservict* teachers must slio^v transfer intu the classroom 
when the teaching role Is assumed. One area of transfer that 
has been Investigated In this study Is the appropriate place- 
ment of secondary school leai ners at the Independent, Instruc- 
tional, and frustratlonal reading levels with subject content 
materials of corre? ponding readability difficulty levels. 

The major purpose of this study was to aocertaln whether 
student teachers who have been exposed (during training prior 
to student teaching) to appropilate reading placement sti-^^e- 
glea actually use them In the classroom. A two-group, strati- 
fied random subjects, posttest-only design was used to explore 
the hypothesis that student teache*-s who have t>een exposed to 
appropriate reading placement strategies will place their pupils 
appropriately on dally assignments significantly more often 
than student teachers who have not been exposed to the strat* 
egles. 

A control group and an experimental group were presented 
a training module consisting of Information on: (1) brief read- 
ing passages with literal comprehension questions; (2) a read- 
ability formula; and (3) reading procedures (a directed reading 
activity, a SQ3R, following the text visually while listening to 
It being read, and reading material that has bem summarized)'. 
In addition, the experimental group was presented with appro- 
priate reading placement strategies to use in providing for the 
appropriate placement of pupils at their own reading levels 
(as indicated by the pupils' scores on the reading passages) 
with the content materials they were assi^jned to read (as indi- 
cated by the readability formula). 

An analysis of.the data did not result in rejection at the .05 
level of the null liypothesis that there would be no difference 
between the experimental and ctmtrul group in the appropriate 
matching of their pupils with reading material, indicating that 
the training fur straleKlos did not transfer Into the classrmm. 
It is recommended that the training; of proservlce teachers * 
continue to include diagnosis and prescription and that, addi- 
tionally, the training itself involve working with secom' iry 
school pupils. It is als(j reconinu-ndf^fl that, tlie student teach- 
.ers receive specific ^'jiklanco in implementing the training 
during their first and continuing opportunities to teach a small 
group or a wliole class. 
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ASSESSING TEACriER PERFORMANCE IN AN ADULT 
* BASIC EDVCATIOH-PROGRAMME IN JAMAICA 

ELLISTON. Inez Naomi. Ph.D. University of Toronto (Canada), 
197ft 

This study was concerned with: (a) the application of a 
theory of adult leaininR tu the delineation of a model of teacher 
behavicAirs which were considered as requisite to effective per- 
formance for teachers of adults in basic education programmes; 
and (b) the identification of those factors, personal and situ- 
ational, which may be associated with effective performance. 

The National Literacy Protjramme of Jamaica, as one ex- 
ample of a national adult basic education programme, provided 
the focus for this investigation. Launched in 1972. the Pro- 
gramme hns as its aim raising the literacy level of the more 
than 25 per cent of population who are illiterate. To realize 
this objective it was estimated that 45.000-50,000 volunteer 
teachers wr»ulc: be needed over a five-year period. The con- 
ceptualizati.m of the Programme is predicated on the notion . 
that the function of the teacher is central to the teaching of lit- 
eracy ^ills. Assumed variations in the preparation, experi- 
ence and attitudinal dispositions (»f the volunteers indicated an 
urgent need to provide the type of training which would ensure 
some uniformity and a certain level uf functioning among these 
teachers. 

This stuily examined in the context of the pe.-formance of 
^ecific teachinfcc tasks, f-.nr dimensions of teacher behaviours: 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, jind vidue orientation, which were 
considered relevant to the '.f»aching of adults in an adult basic 
ediicMion |M*o^'.ranime. The purpose of the investigation was to 
provide a dpscription rtf the teachers and to examine what the 
teachers vvcre d nn^ in the ct>nte\t of tlie leaching-learniiig. 
.<iituation. 

The hnnini;vneity of the srides i«set1 in the assessmeiU of 
pe rfornianc o niul v.dne ni'ifutation was deteniuned by optimal 
S'-alinK terhni^i'ies. The intf»rnnl consistency of measures of 
attitudes. prrr(ptn»n uf r<»lt» porf irmaiice and selected situ- 
atii^nal v;u'iahU»s uere detornmiKl hy correlation wudysis. The 
airdysis of the d.rta mclu Wd r»)niputintj .^n index (^f teacher per- 
form.moe on nrh c thf t'-ir c unpononts of hrhnvioui-s on which 
the teachers uoro asst-s^tnl. n.uiif ly: 

1. Kih'cv ^.t ; 'iliji'c t ui.itt(''r, tcachnv; uu^thods riml stu- 
detif i.i-t'i.! 4\ * 

2. Skills 'ill cL^^^Nr ) iiM fn.ina;;(»iiUM:t .uul instruction;. 

3. Attituil*' . ^p'»siti\ f :i^nt»i !MS [n If-ni niiu; :uid to the adult 
• as Irai i.rr* 

4. VaUifs I'.r-iri.^tMl r»i ciluc.ihNii *!jk| to arlults as learners). 

The analysis of the results siit;uests that factors which dif- 
ferentiate hii;h and low pprforinors wer^: socio-economic 
chariictenstics. education, income and employment status 
(full or part-time eniplf)yment in contrast to t)emg unemployed); 
professifMial characteriatics: training :uid experience as tcAch- 
ers. situational variables: adequate [jhysical facilities, equip- 
ment. org;iin/atiMn and innovations in instructional practice's 
(singing, usmjt instructional, niatenal.s). Training received In 
the National Literacy Pro^;raiimie luul ex})f»rience te.iching adults 
were not Influential factors in diffrrentiatiuK between high and 
low perfornuni; tfMchers. High v;Jue for education and for 
adults as learners were found tt) be a j;tmeral factor by which 
this sample of Volunteer Teachers was characterized. 

The results confirm the view tliat teaching is a professional 
act which requires tl\at effective tpachrrs must possess an ac- 
ctptable level of knowledge ami skills as well as positive atti- 
tudes. Also, rhe ad»'qu;icy of tho loarniji; conditions, as defi ied 
by both the presence of a certain iiii»!itnum set of physical fa^^ll- 
Itles and the ahili^v of the te i» hf>rs to use creatively what is 
available, as a c<»ndition of loainmk? facilitation has been sup- 
ported. 
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THK EFFECT OF INSEUVICE TltAlNINC. ON TEACHER 
KNOWLEDGE. ATTITUDE. AND BEHAVIOR, AND ON STU- 
DENT ACHIEVEMENT IN READING Order No. 7814972 

FREDERICKS, Robert Francis, Ed.D. Hof;stra University. 1978 
224pp. ' 

This study attempted to provide additional research on in- 
service training and its effect on the presage, process, and 
product variables of teacher knowledge, attitude and behaviors, 
and student achievement in readinj?. The major purp^jses of the 
study were (I) to Investigate the effect of inaervice education 
on S'^condary teachers of reading in a uniform selfin<;, (2) tft 
describe teacher behavior3 in secondary readmit classes con- 
forming to Title r guidelines for an individualized, diaKniostic- 
prescriptive, skill-centered laboratory approach, and (3) to 
study the relationship of certain teacher characteristics and 
behaviors to student achievement in reading by comparing the 
upper quartile of teachers in this study in terms of student 
achievement with the lower quartile of teachers. 

To achieve these goals, an inaervice course was given to 
twenty teachers who were matched with twenty other teachers 
on the baois. of initial teacher knowletlv/e of :vadin<, altitude, 
graduate credits in reading, and years teaching residing. Each 
teacher taught in Title I reading programs in New York City. 
Pretests and posttests of knowledge and attitude were adminis- 
tered, classroom observations of two sessions totaling 300 ob- 
servational recordings for each teacher were made, and the 
results of pre- and post-reading achievement tests of the stu- 
dents were collected. The raw data were analyzed using t- tests 
and analysis of variance, and these provided the findings and 
conclusions of the study. The analyzed data were used to test 
two null hyixithe.ses clusters and to provide descriptions of 
classroom teacher behaviors, 

In testing the first hypotheses clusf«fr, a significant relation- 
ship was shown to exist between the inservice course and 
(1) gain in teacher knowledge of roadii and (2) certain teacher 
behaviors, specifically the amount of classroom lime si>ent on 
non- reading instruction and extraneous activities. No signifi- 
cant relationship was found between the inservice course, and 
(1) teacher attitude scores, (2) other teacher behaviors, and 
(3) student achievement in reading. 

In testing the second hypotheses cluster comparing the upper 
quartile of all teachers in the study in terms of student 
achievement gain with the lower quartile of all teachers, no 
significant relationship was found between student achievement 
gaiii and (I) teacher knowledge of reading, (2) teacher attitude 
scores, (3) graduate credits in reading, (4) years teaching 
reading, (5) number of students, and (6) any of the categories 
of teacher behaviors. 

The upper quartile teachers, or most effective in terms of 
student achievement gain, when compared to the lower quartilt, 
demonstrated the following teacher behaviors: 

1. The most effective teachers allowed more student talk, 
had more mac^une activity, allowed longer periods of classroom 
silence, and spent more time on direct reading instruction; and 

2. The most effective teachers spent less time talking, lis- 
tening to other adult talk, on nou-readirjr in.struction, on man- 
agement instruction, in positive or negative feedback, and in 
?»^raneoua activity. 

In describing ihe behaviors of the average teacher in the 
study, the behaviors are drawn from the mode and content cat- 
egories of a modified version o( the Teache r Observation 
Scale"> Re ading. In the motle categories, the average teacher 
spent 53 i)ercent of his/her time in teacher talk, I perceut on 
other adult talk. 25 perrenl un .stviflfnt talk. 0 percent on ma- 
chines, and 21 perr^Mit witho ?t talk, in the contf*nt categories, 
the averaKe teacher spent 54 percnnt of his^hnr timn on reading 
instruction, 2 pt-rcent on non-re.iding Instnictmn, 28 percent on 
management in.-^t ruction, 3 percent on [lositive feedback. 1 i)er- 
cent on negative feediiack, and t2 percent on extraneous activ- 
ities. 

■ Thr major implicatiuns n! «ti) stiniv wrre that inservic*» 
education can ;ifh'ct t^'ach^M- kiiMwKMl^-t. atul i;j)nii' t.Mi-h^r !>e- 
\ haviors; that tcai-hMr Ijehaviors can We obr;»TVfM|, i M^^,um^i\, 
and analy/fKl: and that the relatioiisinp lu-lween sUhUmiI achieve 
\ m^nt gains and ItMcher characteristics and lu'haviors is not 
^ sifiiple or direct. 

■ \ \ 



A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY OF THE STATUS OF THE 
^ ENGLISH METHODS COURSE IN NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES Order No. 7819737 

' ft 
CANTER, Kurt Karl, Ed.D. Boston University School of Educa- 
tion. 1978. lB2pp. Mujor Adviser: Thomas G. Devina 

Th# purposies of this study were to collect and analyze at 
much data as possible, since nonB had previously been available, 
on thm nature of the Englislt methods course; to appraise, on the 
basis of materials and questionnaire responses received, the 
methods program used in the New England area; to consider 
the findings of the survey in light of national professional guide* 
lines such as those proposed by the* National Council of Teachers 
of English; and to offer recommendations to both methods in- 
structors and tu English and Education department heads to 
make the course more effective. 

The survey was conducted by means of a questionnaire con- 
sisting of four sections: (1) placement and prerequisites of the 
course; (2) enrollment; (3) content of the methods course; and 

(4) backgrounds of the methods teacher. All sections, with the 
«?x(:eption of the .section on enrollment, contained open-ended 
questions as well as short-answer or checiC-type questions. The 
questionnaire was mailed to the English methods instructor In 
each college ana university which offers the course, and of the 
94 methods ir -»iructors }n New EngLnd, the questionnaire was 
received from 58 mstru(:tors--a return of atout 62%. Analysis 
included data on 153 vari.ibles (or 523 variables if you count 
each separate calculation). 

The major findmgs of the study were; (I) Only 52.6% of Uie 
approved teacher •.educatirm institutions in New England offer a 
separate course in Kn-lish niethf>ds. In addition, not all (93.1%) 
of the reportmg institutions re(iuire the methods course of pre- 
teaching majors; (.2) there is little uniformity of content in the 
method^ cour>;e with methods teachers drawing course materials 
from journals, methods textbooks, professional magazines and 
newspapers. Organization and the selection of material is hlghiy 
Individualistic, uxprf»ssing the personal value scheme of the 
inatnictor; (3) Uiss thoxi one-third of tlie institu'^.ions require 
pre-toaching majoi-s to take Adolescent Literature before the 
methods course. Only one in five require World Literature. 
Most of the institutions not requiring tiiese courses do not offer 
them; (4) meth*^ds class enrollment has dropped in 1977-78 to 
approximately one-third of the enrollment in 1971-72. During 
the 1976-77 year, women outnumbered men by a 2-1 margin; 

(5) the methfxls course teacher most likely requires students to 
construct teachinj^ units, lesson plans and t»»sts rather th.ui write 
research papers. Uncertainty still exists abovit the role of oral 
skills, developmental r^Mding, and library skills in the methods 
ciaes; (6) most methods teachers would like more contact with 
beginning teachers, more student demonstration teaching during 
the course, mon? time for follow-up on student's performance, 
and more time \o observe secondary Kniclish classes. In gen- 
eral, methtxls teachers would like closer contacts with the sec- 
ondary classro(nn environment and with thnir fiwn teaching 
graduates: and (7) most inethfjds teachers see Englu.h as a "pro- 
ress-centered*^ field ruther.th.m ai; a 'Content -centeretr firld. 

A Series of si»ven recommendations was made which specU 
fled Lourse prerecpiisUes, course placement, course duraticm, 
iuid a working relationship between the Kn^jlish and Kducation 
departments affecting' course st.iflm^ .ind budgeting. 



THE ErFKCT OF DIFFERENT INSERVTCE TREATMENTS 
ON THE HEADING GAINS OF TRIMARY CHILDREN: 
A STtrOY IN COST EFFECTIVENESS 

CArf<|4STON, Robert John, Ed.D. University of Southern Cali- 
(ofnia^ Chairman: Professor Marvin Nottingham 

.Prohlem, Eqtial Opportunity in the Classroom (KOC) has 
demonstr Vted statisttraily si/niflcant gains in reiuiing achieve- 
ment, PrejHented in Its parts, can HOC deliver sufli< lent gain, 
at lees cost, to be worth the expenditure for schfK)ls not able, 
or not willing, to fund the full training? This study sought cost 
effectivene^'4 data to answer this -question. 

Methudohi^. An exp«!rim«ntai design was used lo compi&re 
trKining costs and reading gains of 241 students i^rceived by 
^ here to be lUgh or low achievers. Seven primary teachers 
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were trained in EOC thrwigh observations, eight through work- 
shops, six through both workshops and observations, and eight 
teachers received no training. Analysis of variance, chi -square 
and coits-galns ratios were employed in analyzing reading gain 
on the Stanford Achievement Test. 

Selected Findinjts . (I) No significant differences were found 
for either high or low achieving students In mean pretest to 
poetteet reading (jain scores between treatment and control 
groups. (2) Slgnillcant differences between first grade treat- 
ment and control posttest scores were found for both perceived 
low achievers and for the combined lows and highs. This can 
be partially attributed to differences among treatment group 
pretest scores. (3) No significant posttest score differences 
were found for second or third graders. (4) Aw first and second 
grade treatment groups had significantly higher percentages of 
:;lu(lents making significant gains than control groups. (5) Ob- 
servation groups had significantly higher percentage of students 
making significant gains than workshop groups. (6) Single treat- 
ment groups had significantly higher percentages of shidentt 
making significant gains than dual treatment groups. (7) Per 
teacher training costs were $27^.83 for the dual treatment 
group, $132.50 for the workshop group, and $82.50 for the ob- 
servation group. (8^ Mean scaled score reading gains were 
12.92 for the dual treatment group, 15.68 for the workshop 
group, 14.96 for the observation group, and 14.98 for the con- 
trol group. (9) Of the treatment groups, the observation group 
was the most cost effective but its mean gain was less than the 
mean control grpup gain. (10) In general, first grade students 
made greater gain than second or third grade students. 

Conclusions . (1) Using the criterion of mean reading gain, 
none of the treatment groups was superior to the control group. 

(2) Using the criterion of differences In posttest scoves, none 
oi the treatment groups was superior to the control groupi. 

(3) Using the criterion of producing students making signkUcant 
gains, the observation component was the most effective and 
dual treatment was the least effective. (4) The observation 
component was the most cost effective training format 

(5) Training costs were not justified by reading gains or poet- 
test scores. The control group was the most cost effeettfv. 

(6) Training costs were justified for the observation component 
on the criterion of producing students making signi^icaol gains. 

Re commendati ons . (1) Further research be conducted ex- 
ploring relationships between inservice trainlig, student 
achievement, and costs. (2) This study be replicated, incor- 
porating the following design alterations: (a) Place an equal 
number of children representing each grade level within each 
program group to equalise the erfect of first grade shidents 
making greater gains, (b) Conduct workshop training after 
school to reduce training costs and the possible negative effect 
of substitute teacher usage on program benefits, (c) Select 
populations in which EOC training can be the single or major 
inservice intervention. (3) The observation component be se- 
lected as an Inservice strategy for schools wishing to provide 
EOC training to elementary teachers. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF TRADs'ING IN CLIENT-CENTERED 
CONSULTATION SKILLS TO READING CONSULTANTS* 
ABILITY TO EFFECT CHANGE Order No, 7911373 

GOTOWAJ.A. Martin Charles, Ph.D. The University of Con- 
necticut, 1978. 140pp. ^ 

The objective of this study was to determine the extent of 
influence of sj*»cialized training in rliunt-rentered consultation 
skills provided to reading consultants on the district's reading 
program as indicated by the atru.unt of c h;inf:r cvHlciiccd in the 
reading program ,iver a specified j)c»ri(>d of time The study 
analyzed the extent of inf1uc«cc uf s,.ria1i/rd training in client- 
.^en er.Nj ctuisult.itiun skills on the .unuutit of ch;uige evidenced 
m the school district s reading |)ro^;ram. 

•An expor. mental field study was cundiicled involving rekding 
cons.iltints functioning as r<'source p<M,plo in tho public schcK^ls 
n Connecticut. Of a volunte(.r sample nf 41 schtu,l districts 
(r^'adlng consultants), 24 were selected randomly for the study 
The reading consulfants fron» the 24 districts (one from each * 
district) wcrethr^n randomly divided into two ^^roupj of 12 con- 
sultants each. The treatment (specialized training) wa^ r^. 



donily aufiigncd to one of the two groups. The trcatmeDt group 
* received sp«*/*lallzed training in six client -centc'red consulta- 
tion skill areas: (1) conflict resolution skills; (2) ^oal-.sctting 
Akillt; (3) influence and entry skills; (4) listening and commu- 
nication skills; (5) hianaging meeting skills; and (6) problem* 
solving nkills. 

Following the training of the consultants in the experimental 
group, each of the 24 r(»nsultants assessed the reading program t 
in his/her school district by having the professional staff mem-*! 
bers in each of the participating districts resjKjnd to an assess- 
ment instrument. The instrument used for the assessment was 
the Needs Assessment Instrument (Cotowala <i Niles, 1974), 
which was develojied t.^ measure the amount of change in read- 
ing^programs for the study. The prcassrs*sment of each dis- 
trict's reading ])rogram was conducted during the initial part* 
of the school year* The postassessnient, using the same in- 
strument, was Conducted at the conclusion of the school year. 
The study spanned one school calendar year. 

Analysis of the data was provided by a Type I repeated 
measures analysis of variance. The Type I repeated measures 
ANOVA evaluated the between -subjects main effect factor (the 
two comparison groups); the within-subjects mail) effect fac- 
foi; (the two repeated observations); and the interaction between 
the two main effects. The bet ween -subjects main effect was 
not found * be significant at the .05 level (F = .0018),* indicating 
that the two comparison groups were not significantly different, 
when averaging pre- and postassessment scores. The main 
effect of the within-subjects factor, however, was found to be 
significant -at the .01 level (F = 28.4667). This indicated that 
the change did occur in the reading programs of both the ex- 
perimental and control consultants* districts across the two 
repeated measures (pre- and postassessment). The interaction 
of the two main effects 'AB), which was used to determine if 
the treatment had any ef 'ect on the amount of change evidenced 
in the two groups, wa:i found to be nonsignificant at the .05 level 
(F « .1904). This Is, specialized training in client-centered 
consultation skills did not significantly affect the amount of 
change evidenced in the school district's reading program. 

It has been demonstrated that the treatment, specialized 
training in client -centered consultation skills, had no apparent 
influence on the amount of change evidenced in the school dis- 
trict's reading program. The study U sed on the approach to 
consulting employed by reading consL is because there ap- 
peared to be a relationship between theii* ability to function as 
resource pt^ople and their potential for effecting change in read- 
ing programs. Given the amount of training provided to the con- 
sultants and ** e duration of the study, however, it must be con- 
cluded that tne assumed relationship is highly questionable on 
the basis of the present research evidence. 

The results of the study indicated that further res'-*arch re- 
garding the relationship of the approach to consulting used by 
reading consultants and their ability to effect change is required. 



INSTRUCTIONAL tELEVISION LN THE TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION COURi>E: EDKD 514 (TEACHING. READING fN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS): tIFFECT ON STUDENT ATTI- 
TUDES) <\ND RKLATIONiHIP TO PHOFP:SSIONAL ATTITUDES 

Order No. 78 16503 

GREEN, Verna McCulUater, i'h.D. University of South Caro- 
lina, 197H. 176pp. 

The purpose uf this .-.lutlv was -.o iiiv^'sli^'atf course attitude 
and reading :atituile in a beKnmiiy. rcadinic ecluc-ation course^ 
Teaching ite.idm^ m thr* Klenirntary Schuolb, t.iuv^lit by closed- 
circuit te>vi,suin, taut^ht by vui>»o- cassette, ;uui t.iuv^ht by con- 
ventional iiislnjctiuu. Ill .uldition, th#* i.tuJy fXpUirKl the rela- 
tionship between e(lucatioi\al attitude and uisti-uctioiial television 
attitude and t'xplored Ih^ r^^UUiunship bt^nvfrii course* altitude 
and instnicttonal tMlevi-^ioti attitude. 

One hu!uh>*d tw*'nty-Hix students at the University of South 
Carolina romprined the sample. All were eruulled in Edu- 
cation 514 (TMiU-hinK Hpadin>^ in th.^ tMeniMutary Srholilii) for the 
Pall semester of the l!i7l5-77 scho^ii year. Four measures 
were takoii for oach subject: (I) a pretest course attitude 
»cor#\ (2) a p<isttest cuiirne attitude scorn. (3) a prntest read 
O attitttiie score-, and ( I) a poMtest reading attitude score. In 



additloo, four measures were compbted by the cloj*ed -circuit 
televiaion instruction group: (1) a pretest educational attitude 
score, (2) a posttest educational attitude score, (3) a pretest 
Inetructlonal television attitude score, and (4) a post cest In- 
structional attitude score. T^e instrumentii used in the collec- 
tion o( data ware the Course Questionnaire, Kerliuger Educa- 
tional Scale Va, Short Form, and Student Attitude Toward 
In.stniCtioaal Televii*ion. \ 

Data for <^ach ^roup was sutistically .uialyzed wuh analysis 
of variance, Pearson correlation, ;ind Duncan Multiple Range 
Procedures. The results showed significant mean diWerences ' 
among the three groups (p < .05) with the -.-o-cassette in- 
struction group showing the most increase in course attitude 
scores between pretest and posttest. The three groups re- 
mained fairly liable in their positive attUude toward reading. 
Results of Hj indicated mixed findin^^s; pretest results showed 
no significant positive relationship between attitude 'toward 
'*progressivism''/-traditionalism'' and attitude toward instruc- 
tional television was found; however, posttest results showed 
a significant positive relationship between "prjogressivism" and 
' attitude toward instructional television. Correlations of attitude 
toward the cour.se and attitude toward i- .nictional television 
(pretest and posttest scores) indicate, i-inificant negative 
relationship. 

The investigator concluded that videp-cassette instruction 
was the most effective in producing a favorable course attitude 
toward reading. By thb end of the course, students who were 
-progressive*' in their educational attitude were more favorable 
toward instructional television. If students were unfavorable 
towat'd the course, they were favorable toward instructional 
television and vice versa. 

The major implication of this research was that a moderate 
approach to teacher/ ducation is recomnanded; an approach 
which combines the ik'st features of the closed-circuit television 
approach with the best features of the conventional approach. 



h STUDY OF ENJGLISH METHODS COURSES IN SELECTED 
MIDWESTERN COLLEGES Order No. 7908278 

GRUNSKA, Gerald Paul, Ph.D. Northwester^ University, 1978. 



Th s study was conducted through a survey of instructors of 
Englifii methods courses in nineteen Midwestern colleges. The 
survey was conducted in 1973. The purpose was to compere pal- 
terns of instruction so that conclusi ms could be drawn about 
trends in content and emplases of instruction. Attempts were 
also made to determine influences on instructional practices. 

The survey instrument featured sixteen questions designed 
to reveal the teaching practices of a piven course. One aim of 
the study was to tally tho.se items which could be measured, 
such as number of papers a8signe<l, number of lectures given, 
and number of hours the course met. Another purpose was to 
categorize which kinds of papers were required, what techniques 
were denaonst rated, and the liJce. The final questionnaire item 
featured fifty-one possible emphases of English instrue^^.,, 
, and the respondents were to indicate the degree cheir own 
commitment to these emphases. 

The survey assessment proceeds in three stages. First, 
the responses were tallied according to each questionnaire item 
and Judgments were made about. the comparative results (Chap- 
ter II). These i:esults show general practices and trends. Sec- 
ond, the books which were used as texts in each course were 
reviewed and categorized (Chapter III). Third, each coursewae 
given a ranking according to criteria drawn from survey results 
and criteria drawn from the Basic Issues Conference of 1958 
and the Dartmouth Seminar of 1988 (Chapter IV). This ranking 
resulted from a course p;oflle which used the combined survey 
results as a son.?wh^? objective measure (Chapter 11) and the 
textbook reviews a5 a subjective measure. Criteria for the 
rankings are &pe»Ied put in the chapter which Vanks course 
profiles (IV). 

Some of the writer's own biases were present in the cri- 
teria used for ranking courses. That is. the writer favors 
those practices which treat the subject of English as a process 
of communication rather than as a static body of knowledge to 
be taught and absorbed. Therefore, those cour.nes which fea- 
f ) tared student Involvement, extensive media use, and •real life* 
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laiiffuaft probltms received a more favored ranking than those 
>hlch (ealured rote memorization and teacher lectures. These 
preferred criteria reflect the recommendations of educators at 
the 19M Dartmouth Seminar. 

Thus, the study revealed that most methods instructors did 
promote problem«solvinx languai{e activities, and few relied 
upon esoteric analyses. Nfost Instructors designed student in* 
teraction strateKies where effective communlcatlnK waM an end 
result of a cla^s simulation, whereas only a few instructors 
used a teacher -centered iaformation*-dellvery format. In other 
words, just a small s.imple of the courses sui *eyed depended 
upon the customary practice of college courses, the formal lec* 
tare. More than four*ftfths of the respondents demonstrated a 
learn*by -doing concept of methods course instruction. The pre- 
dominant emphases in class techniques, therefore, were on stu- 
dent learning as opfM^^ed to teacher . aching. 



THE IDENTiTFICATlON OF CRITICAL COMPONENTS IN A 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM BASED ON THE 1976 
RECOMMENDATIOIMS OF THE NATIOiSAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH Order No. 7816795 

HUFFMAN, Henry Arthur, Kd.D. University of PittsburKh, 
1978. I44pp. 

The problem 'if this, study was to idenlily the critical com- 
poMots In a stall development program based on the 1979 Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English paper «A Statement on 
the Preparation of Teachers of Kn^^lish." 

The rfjsearch ciesiy^n i)rovulr(l four miijor sources of data. 
First, interviews were comiur-led with thiileeh educators from 
southwestern Penni»ylvunia who had i.ianned, implemented, ajid 
evaluated staff developrient programs. The intervleweftK were 
asked to describe the programs with which they had been affil- 
iated and to identify the critical cumpotienls in those programs. 
Second^ the literature treatin*^ iiiscrvice education, .staff df?vel- 
opment, ajul supervision was sr.irch»f{l fXten.s*lvely. Third, the 
researcher witerviewnd teachers and admituHtrators who par- 
ticlpated^iu a summer staff development proKram conducted in 
eastern Pennsylv:inia. Fourth, the researcher conducted a staff 
development profciram hrised on the NCTE recommendations with 
volunteers from the Fn^^lish department he rhaifd at tlie time ^ 
of this study. After the volunt<?ers had coniplt^ted a question- 
naire that was based an the (luahflcations in th#? NCTE puper, 
tL*/ had individual planning cofderenres with the researctier to 
review their responses to the questionnaire aiid to use those 
responses to select ne qualification as the focus of their pro- 
fessional growth piuji The PGP specified the qualdica- 
tloHH t^ be developed (^:oal), tlie specific objectives to be 
achieved^th». sk^Ks uid concepts n quin d to achijv*? tlie objec- 
tives, the strate){ieH for ^^chu.•vln^; the object iv(\s, the n sources 
required, assessment techniques^ and final outconiefi. Regular 
conferences with the teacher were a major element in the pro- 
gram. The dia^ostic paradi^in of suijervision was the concep- 
tual framework for these conferences. Thcr major components 
of the paradigm are recognition of need, statement of a prob- 
lem, agreement on oiijectives, anrl assessment of'attituiies, 
skills and concepts. 

The four sourrn^ vo'ld*^! •.nniLir diit i. laservicr* oi]m «!iom 
wa-4 ^'.enerally vi-w^^j iir-iu". I'f (iftl^ viilue to Im hiSmis lu'cuuse 
(I) it wa-i planned h>r them, ii^r with th^m: (2) it did not respond 
to teachers* cLissroom n#»eils; ami it was usually a one-day 
activity with little or no follow up Mipp<jrt. Staff development 
appears to br siippl.Mitrtu^ innr*rvu*e filuiMtioii as ih** tr'niri used 
to identify activity's desi^'.md to [iroiiHite teachers' (growth. The 
former tectn appears to ci>!inote on-|\omi: activities witii Iot^^^- 
ranice floats that ar^» plaiu>ed with t»-.ich"r^. 

The rt-Hearrher nlentifietl three components at a hi^\h level of 
abstracturii aiul |^en»Mali/.atuMi tliat he viewed as critical ii| apro- 
Ktam of :>laff dev«'liipnu»nt Im i»'(l inx tlie \ini\ reconuAerui.itiousof 
the Nation. ilCouacil nf Teaclu'cs of Kiij'.Iish. I. Staff (.U v*»|f^pers 
and teachers must r^ach .njrMeineut on r.oals ami tives tfi it 
meet the hjmmIs o( m.hvuhul tM,trti»'n;. 7. Appropriate 't ral»'ii:ieH 
must (l«»velM|kMi fur achu'viU'.^ the r.nals aiuf oli)i«(*tiv»'^ of the 
prt>f(ratn. 3. The prnvcraniV. outcomes mii »t Im* ev.iliiat»Mi. 
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Ear;h con;tponent has a concomitant set of questions thai local 
staff developers must anliwer in order fo determine the con- 
crete nature of the components for their school districts. 

The following questions are offered as possible areas of fu- 
ture Investij^ation: 1. What role should the NCTE play in help- 
ing teachers to develop the qualifications described in the or- 
ganiiation's 1978 paper? 2. What formative and summative 
evaluation techniques can be developed for assessing the out- 
couts of staff development programs, especially as outcomes 
rtlatji to student learning? 3. What can agencies outside the 
local school district, including private ehterprise, contribute 
to the staff development process? 4. In the diagnostic paradigm 
of lupervision, what strategies can be developed to effect 
chmnfes in the stages of teacher readiness? 



THE USE OF COMPETENCY-BASED INSTRUCTIONAL MA-^ 
TERIALS WITH INNER CITY HIGH SCHOOT TEACHERS TO 
IMPROVE TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS IN LANGUAGE DE- 
VELOPMENT Order No. 7909568 

HYDE, Florida Catchlngs, Ph,D. Uinted States International 
University. 1977, 146pp. Chairperson; Dr. Vernon E. An- 
derson 

I 

T HE PROBLEM, The problem of the study was to evaluate 
an in-service training program In language development for 
secondary school teachers of compensatory education through 
the use of competency -based Instructional materials. The 
main objectives of the study were to determine whether par- 
ticipating In an In-service training program Involving teachers 
and paraprofesslonals resulted In Improved learning of skills 
and technlqufls In an Individualized program In language de- 
velopment as perceived by the participants, (2) Improved 
teacher *s classroom performance, and (3) increased student 
achievement. 

METHOD . All data were secured from three instruments: 
the language questionnaire and the teacher observation check- 
list, which were analyzed by using Fisher's Exact Probability 
Test; the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Form^, which 
was analyzed by using the t-test. Subject groups were formed 
on the basis of employment as a reading/language teacher or 
paraprofesslonal In the compensatory education program of the 
Los Angeles Unified School District. This Included seven 
teachers, eighteen paraprofesslonals, and approximately 200 
students. The students with scores bolow Quartlle 2 on the 

\^ CTBS In reading and mathematics were the identified subjects 
of the teachers partlcipatint; in the study. 

. \ THE nND INGS. The results of all twenty -five Items on 
^ the language questionnaire were found to have no significant 
difference betwe*-n experimental and control teachers and para- 
prufesslo^iils. There was no difference at perceived under- 
standing only, but there was a definite difference on p^rfor- 
mance. Eighteen of the thirty Items on the teacher observation 
checklist had a si^^nificunt difff»renc<\ Fourteen of the eighteen 
Items under Instruction, which is classroom performance, had 
a significant differfn^p. At the .05 level tliere wa^i a signifi- 
cant difference between experimental and control teachers and 
paraprofr>^sifina1s In terms of using current Information on 
each student^s skills; systematically prescrlbrng materials; 
up-dating student prescriptions periodically; Individual Izlng 
In a one-to-one sitrMtjon; Individual task situation and a group 
Interaction slttiatlon; giving individual assistaiie^, using favor- 
able conunenf providirn; opportunities for :ielf -direction, 
self-apprais.iU decisifm-making, jind selectiuL; materials Inde- 
pendent4y; effectively utili7.ini', paraprofesslonals, teaching^ 
strategips, and curriculum materials; using nonverbal be- 
havior and a variety uf materials and equipment; and assisting 
studems in solving problems. Participation by teachers and 
paraprofrj-sionals in the in-service tr.iininK program did make 
a difference witli students. There was a si^'nificint difference 
at the .05 level. The flti'lini'.s f;h<..ved that exprrirnental teachers 
and paraprofe-^.sloii.ds tleinonslratefj soperlnr cl.tssroom j^r- 
formance |n tliesc f<Hir .ite.is r cortrol tearht^rs ax) \ para- 
proff^ssionals; charting piufl^es, prescribing:, instructing, and 
evaluating. Frijrn the results five main conclnsions were drawn. 
(!) The performance of the clussmnn^ l(»aclu'r can improve 
/ rcUtlvc^ to skills and t«»chni«iues as a r(»sult of an in-service 



tralnlfif pfdKranl. (2) Tcarhors and paraprnfesslonals perform 
•-dWferenlly In the clussr^Vmi after thry have t x,p<Tlonced thl» 
kind of In .siTVice traininR ffpnionstrallnt: such capabilities as: 
(a) indlvldiiali/inK instruction, (b) utill/InK new curriculum 
material. (3) applying teaching strategies. ('I) advising stu- 
dent*, and (f) undtTstandiiiK' content. (3) As a re^Jult of ef- 
fected change in t#«achers. students ;ire likely to show a higher 
gain In the basic skills, (4) Teachers' perception of how they 
perform in the rlas«?ro<ini is not always the same as their dem- 
onstrated perf«.rmahce. (f)) In -service training presented In 
this manner Is an important element for a successful outcome. 



TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF READING-REl-ATED PROB- 
LEMS AND THE EFFECT OF INSERVICE EOUCATION IN 
CHANGING TEACHER CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 

Ordf r No. 790350» 

JARVIS, Madelyn MrKenna, Ph.D, BnwUnK Gre#n State Uni- 
versity, 1978. 139pp. . 

^ The descriptive part of this study Investigated differences 
In perception of problems relating to reading of 299 Huron 
County. Ohio, teachers as measured by the "Teacher Problem 
Checklist: Reading. developed by Donald R. Crulckshank and 
Bstty Myers, when grouped according to (1) grade level taught, 
(2) number of years of teaching experience, and (3) number of' 
reading methods courses completed. 

The experimental part of the study Investigated positive 
changes In perceptions of problems related to readii^ of teach- 
ers In Monroevllle Elementary School as measured by the 
•Teacher Problem Checlcllst: Reading." after a period of In- 
sei^vlce education In the method of teaching reading developed 
by the Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction, and corre- 
lation between the use of techniques learned In the Inservlce 
program and teachers' satisfaction with the conduct and content 
• of the program. 

The •Teacher Problem Checklist: Reading* was adminis- 
tered to 299 teachers in Hurr)n County. Ohio, between May and 
September. 1977. Analysis of variance procedures were used 
to test hypotheses of no significant difference In problem per* 
ceptlons of frequency and bothersomeness of teachers when ' 
grouped according to grade level tuunht. years of experience, 
and reading methocls courses completed. 

When the teachers were grouped according to grade level 
taught, differences were identified between groups on the fre- 
quency of problems rel ited to Materials and the bothersome- 
ness of problems related to Materials and Time. 

When grouped arrording to years of ejuierlence. differences 
were found betw»*en groups on bothersomPiess factors related 
to Profes.-iiijnal Worth and MateruUs/' 

When grouped acconlinK to the number of reading methods 
courses completed, differences were identified between Kroups 
on the frequency factor of Oral Reading and the Dt^thersomeness 
facvors of Professional Worth .ind Oral Reading. 

Scheffe tests «^ere .ipplied in all instances where .significant 
differences were found to determine exact S4)urces of differ- 
ences. 

T tests were use<l to test the hypothesis of no difference In 
the perception of Monrc»evllle Elementary teachers of reading- 



related problems before and after inservice In the E. C. R. 1.. 
method of teaching reading. Differences significant l>eyond the 
.005 level were indicated for both the frequency and bother- 
someness of problems. 

An Insignificant correlation was found between teachers' 
fidelity in their rlassrotims to techniques learned through In- 
service and their satisfaction with the performance of the per- \ 
sons conducting the Inservice program, but a correlatlcjn sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level was found between teachers* fidelity 
In th^tr classrooms to techniques learned through inservlce 
•ducalitm and their perceptions of the utility of the mmp<jnents 
of the Inservice program In helping them teach more effec- 
tively. 

' ConclusI ons of the study were! 



I. 
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Teachers i»f special subjects (I,. I).. K. M. H.. remedial 
reading, art, music, physlr^l tnluratlon, and librarians), 
perceive..! s<gnlflr;intlv lower frequency of problems 
related to materials than seconilary teachers do. 



2. Beginning teachers perceived reading-related problemi 
in the area of Professional Worth as significantly more 
bothersome than did teacher:^ with ten or more years of 
experience. 

3. Problems related to time were the most frequent and 
bothersome among the 299 teachers surveyed Many 
research reports also Identified tlme-rebted probleir* 
as hlgt> ranking. Planners of Inservlce programs should 
give high priority to the development of programs de- 
signed to help teachers utilize time more effectively. 

4. Positive changes In teachers' perceptions of the fre- 
quency and bothersomeness of reading-related prob- 
lems significant beyond the .0005 level oc,curred as a 
result of a long range Inservlce program based on a 
needs assessment of teachers' problems. 

5. Teachers' satisfaction with the utility of the content of 
the inservice program in helping them Improve the 
teaching of reading in their classrooms correlated sig- 
nificantly with their application of the compci.ents of ihe 
Ipsenrtce program in their classrooms. ( . 



A DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS QF 1 KACHKUS' CONCEPTIONl 
OF READING USING A VARIATION OF THK KELLY ROLE 
CONCEPT REPERTORY TEST Order No. 7815134 

JOHNSTON, Michelle Heppler, Ph.D. Michigan State Univttrsllv 
1978. 184pp. ^' 

Previous research on reading methodology indicated that the 
most important variable in instructional effectiveness was tlis 
teacher rather than the method or material. Yet. the unsiisvtred 
question continued fco be: «What made the teacher effective?* 
Some researchers pointed to teachers' conceptions of tsichisg, 
content, and pupils as the crucial variable in instructional ef- 
fectiveness. Therefore, thf purpose of the study was to Identify 
teachers* conceptions of reading. 

To identify teachers' reading conceptions, the term conctp- 
tlons was first defined as what the teachers said about reading 
and how they organized reading information during interviews. 
Second, a modification of George Kelly s Rolu Concept Reptrtory 
Te^t mop Test) was developed tu ho usi^d as a nonscheduled 
standardi/.ed interview guide. 

FollowinK the development of the Rep Tost, twenty teachers 
were lnter\iewed. The interviews con«isted of two components: 
(I) the teachers sorted and compared students according to the 
Rep Test procedures: and (2) the teachers responded to probing 
questions po.sed to clarify their Rep Test resprmses. Then, the 
tearhers' responses were analyzed usint'. t nipirical and theoret- 
ical codinL; sthemes. The empirical rruliu : schemes were de- 
veloped from what the teachers said while the tlieoretical coding 
schemes were constructed usini; David K. Hunt's Behavior- 
Pcrs<»n-Knvinmnifnt MtKlol and four llieoretical models from 
Singer and Ruddell's ThegreMcaLModels a nd Processes of Itead - 
Ing. Second Kdition. 

Three research questions were posed. I he findings of the 
coding schemes were used to an;;\vrr the questions and the re- 
sults follow. 

I. What are the ways in which teachers think about readlrtg? 
The teachers desiTil)ed three j^eneral ways in which they 
thought about reading. Kirst» they discussed pupil differences 
b. icenMfyim? tiuir base ; for i'.roppin«: I'hiUiren and by descrlb* 
inn pupils |)LM-o.>n.xl traits, Ijacki'.rounrls, and wf)rk huliRs. Sec- 
ond, thev discussed instructional iirat tire.; frieusing on U»th ma- 
terials and techniques. Finally, the teadhers stated their beliefs 
about their leaching of reading^ including successes and frustra- 
tions, and chanv»es that would inqvove thf»rr teaching of reading. 
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More teachers reflected views )f reading which were na- 
^oclat#d ulth the psycholotncol a ul :tffectlve models bu^ thoae 
vltwjrf were discussed within practical contexts such ;ls ihoso 
ASftocuttd with hoiial instructional stratftK^^s. The tcachtrir 
may have reRected practical conceptions raM:er than theoret- 
ical or knowledge 'based concep*lons berause of the nature of 
th# Hep Tost or probing questiona. 

Several conclusions were drnwn froi^i tlie findings. First, 
according to the* definition of readinf^ conceptions used in the 
study, tha teachers did have such conc eptions. From their de- 
•cripilons of classroom practices, those conceptions appeared 
to in/luenre their teaching beh^.viors. Second, the conceptions 
were personal as the teachers lad individual views al>3ut what 
reading information was important and how they oi«;ani^ed the 
information. Third, because the teachers had many conceptions 
about readtnuT related to pupils, techniques, materials, ar.d their 
beliefs, it was concluded that rhe conceptions v.'ere complex. 
Fourth, the conceptions were practical based on teaching goals 
rather than knowledije of the reading process or theory. 



THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TEACHER EFFECTIVE- 
NESS, TEACHER SELF-CONCEPT, TEACHER ATTITUDE^ 
AND TEACHKR KNOWLEDGE IN TEACHING READING 

Ordfei- No. 7824145 

McCABE, Mary Louise Mar Mnez., Ph.D. East Texas State 
Univerelty, 197d. 116pp. Adviser: Iva LaVerne Rorie; 

Purpose of the Stud y: The purpose of this study was to as-^ 
certain whether .s<atistically si^niitcant relationships existed 
between subjects' seL|-p€rcepti».ns of effectiveness in teaching 
retding, supervisory jfatin^s nf subjects' effectiveness la latch- 
ing reading actual gnins In their respective pupils* reading 
achlevemL^rt, teacher knowledge of reading, teacher attitude 
towmrd pupil-teacher rf4atior>shlps, and teacher self-concept. 

Procedure : A ^roup of twrnty-two teacher aspirants and 
in-eervlce teachers enrolled in Elementary Education 400, 
Qinical Practicum In Reading, or Elementary Education 566, 
ClUiical Practicum in Reading, at East Texas State University 
wie the eample for this study. Each tutored a student from the 
public schools in the surrounding area who was Identified as 
iMvtng a reading disability. Reading instruction to6k place at 
the Cast Texas State University Elementary Education Reading 
Laboratory. All subjects were administered the following: 
1 0) a Self- Effectiveness Scale. (2) the Personal Orientation 
yenlory, (3) the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory . Imd 
(4Tthe Inventory of Teacher Knowle<lu^e of Readin jf. Four super- 
visory ratmgs were conducted on each subject randomly during 
the reidirig Instruction of his/her respective pupil. Subjects 
also 8 ppUed biognphical duta<)n Jhe Personal Data Sheet. 
Tutored pupils were administered the Houghton -Mifflin Infor - 
mal Reading Inventory ai;d the Doren Dia^mostlc Test of Word 
RecognltlorTSkilU twice in a pretest-ponttest des^oi- 
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Pearson jiroduct-moment correlation Was used to de- 
lermme whether .significant relutionships existw! between the 
variables under ex^aniinatio... An alpha level of .05 was usctl 
In this stuo, . 

Fi ndings : The analyses of ttu* data revealed the follow- 
iiigr 

1. A •tatlstic;illy significcvnt relationship was frumd between 
teacher knowletl^;^ of ri'adini; and the mean score of four super- 
visory observations conducted ff)r each subject. 

2. A •tatlsUcally sljo^ificnnt relationship was found betwe^ * 
•elf-ratings nf rffertiveness In teaching riMilinf; and the mean 
•core of four supervisor y ratnh^s for each subject. 

3. A statistically significant relationship was found l)etween 
•ell-rallngs of effectiveness in teaching reading and the number 
oi reading courses taken by subjects. 

4. A statistically significant relationship was found between 
the subjecte* scores of self-concept and their scores on teacher 
knowledge of reading. 

5. A statistically significant relationship was found between 
>iM tMcher attitude scores and the teacher. knowledge of read-* 
ingecores. 

f. A statistically significant relationship was found between 
the flttbjects' scores of sell-concept and their scores on teacher 
ni^de. 



Conclusions : On the bai i of the findings of this study, the 
following conclusions were drawn: 

1. Analysis was made of the interrelaUoM^hips between the 
three measures of teacher effectiveness: self-ratings, super- 
visory ratings, and pupil gains. Supervisory re ings were 
found to be related to self-ratings of effectiveness. Pupil gains 

an effectiveness measure for teaching reading were not re- 
Uted to professional judgments about effectiveness in the teach* 
ing of reading. 

2. Further analysis of pupil gains supported the notion that 
such information is valuable regarding its use in understanding 
pupil status in the development of reading ability. Pupil gains 
over the semester proved to be significant. Those students 
who tested lovest on the pretest were the pupils who made 
greater gainb in reading level growth. 

8. Pupil gains in rooding achievement were not found to be 
related to teacher seli-concept, teach ^r attitude, or teacher 
knowledge of reading. Pupil g;iins as a measure of teacher ef- 
fectiveness in reading Instruction evaded linkage with factors 
generally accepted as being related to effectiveness in class- 
room instruction. 

4. Supervisory observation ratings of effectiveness during 
reading instruction were found to be correlated with teacher 
knowledge scores, even though teacher knowledge of reading 
was not related to self-ratings or pupil gains. 

5. Teacher attitude, teacher self-concept, and teacher 

Sowled^ of reading were related, which supports other find- 
is in the literature. 

6. Self-ratings of etfectiveness were related to the number 
of courses in reading taken by the subjects, pointing possibly 
to an adequate teacher preparation program or possibly to the 
generalized feeling on the part of the subjects that their prepa- 
ration would enable them ti do a good job. 

7. Personal characteristics— such as a^.-, classification, ( 
size of hometown, whether subjects had observed or substituted 
in the classroom, and whether subjects had taught in the class- 
room—did not relate to teacher effectiveness in reading in- 
struction, teacher knowledge of reading, teacher self-concept, 
or t^^^cher attitude. 

/ 

A PROPOSED PROGRAM OF PROFKSSiONAL OKVELOP- 
MENT FOR MIDDLE SCHOOL ENri^iSH/LANGUAGE ARTS 
TEACHERS BASED ON* A STUD^ OF DESIRED COMPE- 
TENCIES EXPRESSED BY MIDDLE SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH/LANGUAGE ARTS I'N SELECTED TEXAS 
SCHOOUS Order No. 7910525 

Mcelroy, Mary Pauline, Ed.D. Univon^ity of Hou.ston, 1978. 
134pp. /chairperson: Dr. Zt»nol)ia B. Verner 

Thy purno of the study was to collect and analyse data 
from af stratifiHi .sample of randomly selected teachers in 
Texas' re^>ardinj: fifteen competencies for teaching EngUsli/ 
\zn\gaL^v arts to ;niddle school students and t(i propose a pro- 
KranV of professi^ na] development hased on the analysis of the 
collected data. Vhe .siudy addressed throe research questions. 

Anumg Texas jniddJe school teachers nf English language 
arts 

/l. What degi ee f.f agi^e(»nient exists re^-arding each of the 
fifteen competencies denvf»d frpni the professional liter a^re? 

2. What relative need for further development i^ placitd on 
each of the fifteen competencies? 

3 What modes of professional j^rowth are preferred to 
further develop these competencies? The rt'spondents v^ere 
also iHked would they participate in these m(x1<»s of profes- 
sional yj owth if such were available. f 

The top four cnmi>etencies with which teachers stronjjly 
;'greed were the abil ity to teach written cnriip(^sition. tde 
i?J^^£^_*?jLd^l*Ji'lilLi^^^ ilil^iT'l**'^'^^* the im|)nrtahce^or 

work with shidents at dlffej^-ntjio^h^ anrl e^moLnrTarsla^es. 
The two competencies- with w'hicli teacherirs~tr ongf^Vsapreed 
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were te;ich a stvond field in additl»»n'to Kn 
nnd teach slructural or jither Imojistics'! 

The fonr competencies ranked Tii^^tiest f<»r further profes- 
pMofial di'velopmrnt were tcachjnjj written (|nmjJ«^^itinn. under 



■tuding the importance of socul and emotional rglationihipt 
^ of young adolescents , t eaching readin g, and working wi^h itu * 
denti of many di f ferent intellectual levels . 

Th# order of preference tot modes of professional growth 
for further developing the competencies were: 1) workshop! 
nnd Inaervice dealing with specific competencies ; i) kachTng 
txpti fnce ; 3) Master' s program speciiically designed fot 
mtddle ■chool/junior h^ :^ school English/lanipiage arts teach - 
er! leading to additional ce rtif tcation; 4) pergonal reading ; 
i) Maeter's in Eng lish (re gular graduate propram ). 

Ont of the recommendations resulting from tho study was 
ft Ma!ter*8 program desi^T^ed spifciflcally for middle school 
. English/language arts teachers. Assuminr; previous certificA- 
tlon In English, the program should include: 

Teaching language arts . Courses and experiences that con- 
triUite t*- the development of expertise In teaching written com- 
position and reading should receive major emphasis. Areas 
receiving less emphasis should be traditional grammar as well 
a! linguistics appropriate to the needs of the middle school 
teacher. The teaching of oral language and the teaching of lit- 
erature should complete this area. 

Learning about ycxing adole.scents . Courses and experiences 
that contribute to the development of understanding the impor- 
tance of social and emotional relationships of young adolescents 
should be the major component of this area of the program. 
Courses and experiences that contribute to the development of 
understanding the intellectual dev(>lopment process of young 
adolescents should also be included. 

Guiding young adolescents . Courses and experiences should 
be included that help classroom teacher^i understand their role 
In couiuieling and guidance as differentiated from the role of 
the guidance counselor. 

Working wit h young adolescents . Courses and experiences 
that contribute to the development of the ability to work with 
students of many different intellectual levels, work with stu- 
dents of different social and emotional levels, work with young 
adolescents of diverse cultural backgrounds and work with 
young adolescents in differing stages of . physical development 
should be included.' 



PRESERVICE TEACHER TRAINING IN READING: LEC- 
TURE-DISCUSSION VERSUS LEARNING UNITS 

Order No. 7823176 

MILLER, M;irlene Anne, ^d.D. Arizona State University, 
1978. 90pp. 

The purpose of this study was to c(jmpare the effectiveness 
of an underRraduate reading course which utilized two different 
modes of instruction: a lerture with individualized learning 
units versus a traditional lecture with a discussion group. 

The sample in tnls otudy wa5 comprised of ti9 undergrad- 
uate students enrolled In RDG 314, ••The Teaching of Reading** 
' at ArlEona State University. All subjects were administered an 
, Informal test of deco<ling skills, a simulation of the Cl assroom 
. Reading Inventory and the Inventory of Student Perceptions of 
Instruction. 

Test scores for the first two Indices were examined by 
. means of multiple analysis of variance. The third test was 
analyaed using the t^test of Independent means. The .05 level 
Ojf significance was chosen for Interpretation of these analyses. 

The statistical analysis of tfie data resulted in the follow- 
Ihff findings: ~ ~ 

1, No statistically slj;:nifit\uit rllfferences were found be-^ 
tween the two modes uf inslnirtion rm an Informal teii^ 
of decoding skills. 

2. A stati.stlfMlly significant difference was found heb^/ff-n 
the lecture with disrussUm [ironp and the kcture with 
Individu.Uized learning unit.s scoring on a sinuilation of 
the Classromn Readitig Inventory with the slufl*»nts who 
attemledtbe lerture with (liHniss'ion group scoring sig- 
nlfir.intlv higher. 

8. Thi TM wAn a statlHtlcally signifirant difference bi^tween 
the two mt»der. of instr.iction ot\ the I/mvitory^ of St'ident 
Perc eptions of Instr^iictiim with students in the lert'ufe^ 



with Individualized learning units scoring significantly * 
higher than the students In the lecture with discussion 
group method of Instruction. 
The results of this study and the conclusions based upon 
those results led to a numl)er of recommendations for further 
research. Among these was a study h which the studenU have 
a choice of mode of Instruction be manipulated orthogonally to 
the mode of Instruction. 



AN IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM l OR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS IN READING INSTRUCTION KOR THE 
GIFTED AND CREATIVE STUDENT Order No. 7814630 

RWEHART, Bonnie Copeland, ph^D. Saint Louis University. 
1978. OOpp, 

The purpose of this Ktudy was to develop an In-service 
training program for elementary sphool teacher* in reading 
Instruction for the gifted and creative student. 

The development of th^ program was a threefold process. 
First, the major components of in-service programs for gifted 
education were ascertained from the literature since 1968« 
Secondly, the major characteristics rf r?id«r.j Instruction for 
the gifted elementary school child were derived from the lit- 
erature since 1958, Finally, the major characterl.stics of t)Oth 
in.servlce4ralning programs and reading instruction for tlie 
gifted weire syntheslatcd Into a list of components for an in- 
service pro-am in reading instruction for the elementary 
school cliild. The list was sent to a panel of ten authorities 
on gifted education for refinement and validation. 

Utilising the list of combined components, the author devel- 
oped a mrxlel for the in-service training program. Each of the 
program topics— rationale, identification, role of teacher/af- 
fective domain, reading curriculum desi^--was developed ac- 
cording.to identified need^^, participant level, in-service design, 
procedures, resources, and evaluation. 

Helping elementary school teachers to be aware of the pro- 
cedures used in Identifying gifted readers; encouraging teach- 
ers to be aware of the special needs and characterlstice of the 
elementary school gifted child; helping teachers to recognize 
the Important role they piay In fostering an effective learning 
environment for r'fte<l readers; and introducini; teachers to 
the more effective programs and practices of reading Instruc- 
tion for the gifted child comprlse<l tlie basis from which the 
participants were to produce an effective reading curriculum 
for their gifted students. Ultimately, the prof^ram was designed 
to help elementary school toaehrrs galn-the iusi|i:ht needed to • 
nurture a love for reading;, within their ^;iftcd and creative 
students. 

In order to r3ach the greatest population, the study recom- 
mends that a general training center be established for the 
purpose of instructing workshop leaders. With the certifies- 
tion of a large number of workshop leaders, In-servlce pro- 
grama for reading Instruction of the gtited child could take 
place all over the country In a relatively short period of time* 

As another method of reaching a greater population, the 
study rtcommends the development of a training film. Al- 
though not Ideai due to the void of personal interaction with the 
workshop leader, it merits consideration as a way of rapidly 
disseminating needed information. 

Program participants are recommended to continue their 

learning, not only in reading instruction, but in the teaching of 

Other school subjects as welL The study recommends that 
school district curriculum and supervisory personnel dispatch 
to their teachers a monthly review of r ew developments in the 
field oi gifted education, particularly with respect to reading 
Instruction. 

Workshop leaders are reconimendt<l to contmually strive 
to improve the effectivcnr^s nf the iii* sor-.lc- ir:»lninic pro- 
gram. This Improvement may be suy^^ested by the participants* 
evaluations or by new developments in readlnj; mstructlon'for 
ttje gifted, as repnrtetl in the current litt-rature. 
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^•Hirn IN PRESERVICE TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF 
COMPETENCE AND ATTITUDES TOWARD THE ROLE 
or READING DURING A HELD BASED EXPEDIENCE IN 
• A SECONDARY READING COURSE USING PARTICIPANT 



OBSERVATION /TECHNIQUES 



Order No. 7d06648 



SMITH, Laura /Juanlta, Ed.D. University of Maryland, 197S. 
mpp. Supervisor : Beth^Davey 

/ 

The purpoie of thli itudy was to describe shifts In secondary 
contenl area teachers' perception about readli^ durli« a field* 
bued methods course. Twenty-one students at the University 
of the District of Columbia, Mount Vernon Campus, who were 
enrolled in a secondary reading methods course, reported to an 
lnn#r city J^inlor high school for their field experience durli« 
the last six weeks of the course. The specific purpose of the 
field experience was to clarify and practice theory learned 
earlier in the course. Subjects were Instructed to work in the 
school cafeteria with individual pupils to Incorporate the teach- 
Ing of reading In their specific content area. 

Questionnaire. IB was developed to describe shifts in sub- 
JecU' attitudes toward the role of reading in the content area. 
This instrument consisted of five Items using a five -point scale 
for rating questions from I (strongly agree) to 5 (strongly dis- 
agree)./ 

'A was developed to describe shifts In sut 
Jects* per6^lon of their competence in meeting the readli« 
n#«ds of their pupils. This instrument consisted of twenty w 
seven Items using a five -point scale for rating.questlons IrLm 1 
(very q^iallfled) to 5 (not qualified). Both of these Instrum^ts 
were administered as pretests and posttests to all subject 

Questionnaire IIA consisted l3f Part A and B, which w^re 
administered at posttests only. Part A contained four Lfkert- 
typt items and two multiple choice Items. Part B was open- 
eisded question which asked ^subjects to enumerate frJely 
strategies they felt competent to use in their next teaching 
experience. The study used a technique long associati^ with' 
the social sciences, participation observation, to redord, 
document, analyse, and report qualitative data. Subje^s were 
asked to record the following information weekly: /What 
was the most Important thing you learned? What waWthe most 
Interesting event of the day? What was the most^uzzllng 
event of the day? Subjects were Instructed to llmiU their 
comments to Instructional strategies, pupil respon<jes, and 
materials, 1 • 

In order to answer the research questions, t testk of sig- 
nificance were used to Indlcat* the significant differences be- 
tween pretest and posttest mCfjis on Questionnaires f A and IB 
for each of the Items and the »otal test. Frequency tables and 
percentages were used to describe posttest responses to Part A 
and B of Questionnaire IIB. Content analysis of the bartlcipant 
observation logs was used to further answer all of the research 
questions. [ 

Within the limitations of this study, the following findings 
were considered to be tentative: (1) Preservlee cor tent area 
Uachers' attitudes shifted during the field experlenre revealing 
a more, confident attitude toward meeting the readlrg needs of 
their pupils, (2) Preservlee area content aiva teachers per- 
ceived that they were competent In applying the methods intro- 
duced in the theoretical component of their method^ course^ 
(3) Preservlee content area teachers do perceive t^e field ex- 
perience as a valuable component of their reading |nethods 
course, (4) Preservlee content area teachers perceive that 

^oiic«pts learned earli er in the course are clarl fUd through 

pfacflce^urlng the field experience. / 

Implications for research resulting trom this study are: 
(1) Ethnographic research methodology or participant obser- 
vation offer great promise to understanding the reading pro- 
esM. Future studies might well capitalize upon these method- 
oloftes using tape recorders to implement data collection. 
(S) Reading methods courses should Include appropriate field 
components In order to clarify the relationship between theory 
and practice. (3) Additional research appears to be needed to 
determine which competencies are most valuable for secondary 
classroom teachers. (4) Participation observation lofs can be 
used to observe Individual differences In pupils* reading be- 
havior. Teacheri could gain a better understanding of the 
^*ng process and use this Information for Instructional pur- 
(8) Research could be designed which would Include ^ 



pupils^ interaction and responses to the strategies used by sub- 
jects. (6) Research could be designed which would Incorporate 
the instructor as participant observer. . 



TAE SYNTHESIS OF A DYNAMIC MODEL FOR STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT IN READING Order No! iVlVm 

VACCA, Jo Anne Lynott, EiLD. Boston University School of 
Education, 1978. 219pp. Major Professor: Roselmina Indrlsano 

Purpose 

The purpose of tnis study was to investigate the chaMlnff 
forces in staff development in reading operating In one school 
district Tt sought to report the dynamics of the sltuaUon de- 
termine the traits which characterize the effective sUff dlevel- 
N ^L^y^ achieve a «verstehen* in the synthesis of a model for 
staff development in reading. 

Design and Procedures 

In order to achieve a holistic understanding in the synthesis 
of a model several dimensions were Investigated chronologically. 
These dimensions, which a), Incorporate qualitative and quan- 
tltatlve measures into the plan of study; and b), faclUtate the 
conceptualization of the study's confluent nature, follow: 

1. The Critical Incident Technique was utilized In a pilot 
study to test the technique's applicability to the task of rdport- 
Ing staff developer behaviors. 

2. A participant pbservatlon study was conducted in the 
school district selected as this investigation's daU site to de- 
scribe phenomena in a staff development situation. 

3. In-depth Interviews were held with sU staff development 
experts in the field of reading to secure a sUtement establish- 

I Ing the general aim or puipose of staff development^ 

4. Group Interviews, following the procedures ol the Criti- 
cal Incident Technique, provided the main focus o^ this study 

n Written protocols were secured from 148 teachers of reading 
reporting 345 usable Incidents on two types of record forms/' 

5. The final dimension, the synthesis of a dynamic modeL 
incorporated the preceding dimensions. / 

Conclttslons / 

1. Through In-depth Interviews with six experts on staff 
development In reading It Is possible to synthesize a composite 
general aim statement of the activity. 

2. As critical incidents are classified anid analyzed, seven 
categories (grouped in four areas) of behavior for the effective 
developer in reading emerged. 

3. The emergent category system Is reliable In that Its 
plauslMUty was affirmed. 

4. It is possible to derive a set of characteristics IndieaUng 
effective role performance of sUf f developer. 

5. Analysis of the daU in a quantitative framework: a), pro- 
vided a useful counterpart to quaUtatlve analysis and b) cor- 
roborated the building of a synthetic modeU ' 

6. A conceptual delineation of role function can be achieved 
through the juxtaposition of the derived characteristics with 
the synthesized general aim. 

7. Staff development In reading, based on data from onft_ 

school-dl»tr:?t,^s a process wliicfiloglcally Interfaces with the 
nature of reading process. As such, the resulting model Is 
synergetlc, serving a duality df purposes: specific/structural 
and generic/functional. Structurally, staff development Is 
viewed as the dynamic interplay of specific domains of persons 
pr^K^esses and properties emanating from a general school sys^ 
tern network. Functionally, staff development Is viewed as the 
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A STUDY OF THK EFFKCTS OF TWO MKTKODS OF IN- 
STBUCTION AND PHACTICUM EOTERIENCE IN A READ- 
ING METHODS COUHSK ON KNOWLEIXiE, ATTITUDES 
AND TEACHING BEHAVIOF^S OF PRESfciHVICE ELEMEN- . 
TARY TEACHERS Order No. 7903095 

VALENCIA. Shellu WeinherK. Ph.D. University of Colorado at 
Boulder. 1978. 315pp. Director: Professor Donald E. Carllne 

0 Over the past fifteen years there has bfeen a change of 
thought concerning successful teaching of reading In the ele- 
ln•nt^r: 4chool. The focus has shifted from an emphasis on 
specific methods* techniques and packaged programs for teach- 
Inc readlngj to teacher characteristics and behaviors. This, 
In turn« has placed added rerponslbllity on Institutions respon* 
Sible for the reading education of preservice teachers. 

The purpo.se of this ."itudy was to evaluate the effect of 
two methods of instruction and practicuni experience In a 
reading methods course on specific attitudes, knowledge and 
teschlng behaviors of preservice elementary teachers. 

This investigation was conducted Intwu phases. During 
the first phase, one hundred sixteen presei^vlce elementary 
teachers enrolled In a reading methods course were randomly 
•assigned to a lecture or self-taught, self-paced modular method 
of Instruction. These ^iroups were further randomly assigned 
to either an unstructured practlcum ex))erience or one requLr- 
Inf them to teach nine pre-det. rmlned reading lessons. Lec- 
ture students attended one, one-hour lecture each week while 
modular groups never met for fornial Instruction. Instructors 
were available to all students on a regular basis for* consulta- • 
tionor assistance. At^the end of the fall semePter. all groups 
were compared with respect to scores on a test of knowledge 
of reading, an assMsnient of atMtude toward reading and teach- 
ing and reading lesson pj[<ins. Both the knowledge and aHitude 
measures were piloted on a group of undergraduate education . 
majors at a local college, floyt reliability coefficients were 
calculated to U- r - .72 fknowledgc) and r = .77 (;4ttltudc). An 
inter-rate reliability of r - .82 was determined for the two 
Instructors grading l-'sson plans. The statlstlc.il anjdyses • 
employed the HMD 05V an.ilysls of covariance program using 
scores on tandardl/ed math and reading tests, grade point 
• average ai. i munber of reading lessons taught ns covkrlates. 
The SM'ond phase of.the study Investigated whether the 
treatmerts had a si^'.nificant effect on the teaching of reading 
during the spring semester student teaching ex])erlence. After 
eight weeks of clas.sroonv ex|)erlence, student teachers were 
evaluated by the university' supervisor, and cooperating teacher 
with respect to their teaching of reading. A seventeen item 
Llkert scale designed for this .study was used to assess the 
Sfurient teacher> ability to use sound reading strategies when 
working.with children. The WoyX estimates of reliability for 
thls;scale w'Pi^^ r - .96 for cooperating teachers and r - .94 
for ilniverslty .supervisors. Again, the HMD OS.V program was 
used'to perform the analysis of covariance. Covariates in- 
clud<td the f<j/ur used in IMuse I with the addition of children's 
attitudes toward reading to control for initial differences 
among classes used in this phase of the study. 

Results of this Investigation Indicated no significant differ- 
ences among groups In the areas of knowledge of reading, atti- 
tude toward teaching re.idlng, preparation of reading lesson 
plans and effectiveness of teaching reading as rated by both 
the university supervisor and c<. operating teacher. There was " 
a significant Interaction (p < ,05) between inrthod and practl- 
_cumj?i5?erlj»n<'(Lfni^dttItu^ ThoKo students 

in the moduhir group required to teach reading lessons and 
those in the leeture group who were not required to teach les- 
sons had more positive attitudes tc^ward reading than either of 
the' other groiips. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STUDENT TEACHER PER- 
CEPTIONS OF THE AFFECTIVE ENVIR0NME.;T IN SUPER 
VISION AND THEIR SUPERVISORS' PARTICIPATION IN a" 
WORKSHOP DESIGNED TO KOSTBR SUPPORTIVE VERBAL 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS Order No. 7B17419 

WHITE, Patricia Louise. EXl.D, Temple University 1977 
146pp. ■ • • 

This study examined the affective dimension of the .super- 
visor-student teacher relationship and the effect of training 
supervisors in supportive verbal communication skills on stu- 
dent teacher perceptions of this dimension. Student teacher 
perceptions about the affective environment in supervision were 
obtained by use of an opinionnalre designed to identify specific 
categories of behavior. There was a nonsignificant increase 
in supportive behaviors for boih workshop attending and non- 
attendlng supervisors as measured by supervisee responses to 
post -workshop oplnionnalres. While these trends were not sig- 
nificant, they Indicate that, contrary to prediction, superrlslon 
is perceived as a predominantly nonthreatenlng situation. 



TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF IMPORTANCE AND PRE- 
' PAREDNESS TOWARD THE TEACHING OF READING 

Order No. 7818992 



WHITEHEAD, Linda Stastny, Ed.D 
Mlaslssip()i, 1978. 105pp. 
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Purpose cif the Study 

The purpose of this study. was to determine teachers' per- 
ceptions of the iniportance of selected reading: tasks their 
daily classroom teachir and the relationship amon?5 the im- 
portance of each task and teachers' preparedness to perform 
the task, the number of college reading courses completed, and 
teachers' demographic variables. 

Procedure 

The population of this study consisted of 100 randomly se- 
lected toache/s in Mississippi who did not exclusively teach 
languages, bijfsiness education, home economics, band, music, 
speech iihyslcal education, art, or wcro librarians. Eifchty of 
the 100 sclodted toachrrs participnted m tlie study. 

In order to obtain the data to fulfill i\u: purposes of this 
study, a 4G-ltem opinionnaire was constructed by the author. 
The perKou;|l data section of the opinionnairc requested infor- 
mation about each subject's acre, race. sex. current teaching 
assig^imenti current teacbin{: area, years of teachinp; experi - 
en(v.', pradd level pf most teaching? oxperit^ncc, highest degree 
hehl, mimb|'r of undergraduate rt-admp courses completed, and 
p^imber of graduate readmi: courses cdmpleted. Sections A ftnd 
n of the opmionnairo wore c.-nterud arotmd 46 sentence sterns 
pertaining to reading task.^ ui thf classroom, Each subject was 
asked to score the 46 Items on a Likert scale of one to four 
indicating the level of importance be attaclied to each task and 
the level of prfsparedness he had been given for each task In 
his teacher educaiion program. : 

In order to obtain the results of the study, two types of sta- 
tistical analyses were used. The two types wore nmltiple re- 
gre»9lon_an(i£orrelatcd_tr.tcstj with^ Pearson cor re4at4on coef- 
ficients. The research hypotheses were tested at an alpha level 
of 0.05. 

Conclusions 

Based on the analysis of the d.it;i. the folUnc-inK conclusions ' 
were drawn. The selertt-d readintr tasi.s tised in tlie instrument 
were fntind td be important or Veiv nn]^Ort«int by the respon 
dents. A significant rehiti.>n*.lup was f.iuncl hetwien- teachers.' 
perceptKins of the irnpni^.iru e of s.-b etrd reaciing.tar,k^ ami 
teachers' perceptii^is of their pt f^pa re.lness to perform the 
reading tasks. The level of i)rei).n edn^-ss wwk con^^istently less 
than or equal to the l(»vel i.f lnip.»rtan' e, When the liitiTactiim 
of importance and teat:hini:.as}=r,:mnents was cnfisld»Ted, ele • 
nientarv traeherf? pertjinvtd the tasl;j. as havne: a h\r,hvi level 



^impcjrUnre th;in ('id leuchcis on iho jviniur or senior hi0i 
revels. For Homenl.irv leaclif r^^, prrparucln^'sy was the host 
predictor of llu? lovf.'l of mipoii.uicf assip.nud to eacfi ni.ulinK 
task, in contrast to prtpartdnoHS ratir*^ i4S tho lowest predictor 
ot importance toi scH-on-iary te;^('hers 

Implicationt for Education 

Bastd on the '4nz\yn\» of the data, the'followin^ implications 
for •ducation were cited. The State Department of Education 
should revise certification requirements to include reading 
courses for all secondary teachers, principals and supervisors. 
In addition, the colleges and universities thnsughout the state 
d MlMlssippi should devise curricula for teachers that would 
Increase the quality and quantity of reading preparation for 
elemmtary teachers and the inclusion of some reading course 
vork all prospective secondary teachers. Each school sys- 
tem should develop its own reading skills continuum to be uti- 
Used in a competency -based program and its own needs assess- 
.,ment inventory as a guide for in-service programs. 

Recommendations for Further Research 

Certain recommendations were made based on the analyses 
of the data: 

1. Similar studies should he conducted in other states in 
order to compare requirements of college and state certifica- 
tion agencies in regard to course work in reading. 

2. Similar studies should be conducted utilizing the percept 
tions of administrators of the preparedness of the teachers 
under their supervision. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE PREPARATION IN MULTI- 
CULTURAL LITERATURE AFFORDED PROSPECTIVE 
ENGLISH TEACHERS BY SELECTED COLLEGIATE 
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WILLIAMS, Sandra Ann. Ph.D. 

1 84pp. ; 

Statement jjfJhe.Probleni 

The principal aim of this study /was to inve'st^^ate the de- 
gree to which selected college anrf university t^nioish depart- 
ments of member inj*tituti(jns of me American V^ssociution of 
Colleges for Teacher Education /ife preparing prospective En- 
glish tearhers to te:i(rh literatujfe of a multicultuVal nature, 
The primary objectives nt the study, were aimed at discovering 
the foj lowing: \ • 

1. The racial identifications of the English Depjirlment ' 
Chairpersons. 

J. The determination pf the philosophy. commitmeiU and 
practice of collegi:ite English Departments relative to the idea 
of multicultural literatuj-e, 

3. The degree to whirh Institutional materials aiid suppor- 
tive services rn^ik* provisions for promoting \he study of mul- 
ticultural literature. 

4. The rerenrv )f ^ffrjrts to reflect nuilticuUural iiversity 
in tne area of Ittiijratyre study . 

5. The extent of ythnic/rarial diversity reflected in the 
area o' lit;»ratureW the English Department as revealed by 

J^vailabihty amf fredu en cy of nu iltirultiirql literature of* 

ff..*ings. \ , 

6. The courses required m multicultural literature for 
prospective English teachers. 

7. The authors th»it are predominant in the multicultural 
literature content. 

S. The training and/or barkgrt>und requirements of English 
Department sta|f who teach literature. 

9. The feeHngs, attitudes of English department chair- 
persivis relative to the ti»e;ige, value and implen1entat4(jii of 
multicultural literature within collegiate English departments. 



Findings and Conclusions 

1. Both predominantly White and predominantly Black 
English departments offer little or no coverage of multicultural 
literature. 

2. Very little curricular change in English departments has 
occurred in relation to the inclusion of multicultural literature. 

3. Very few authors and works of different cultures are 
studied; tUe few that are on reading lists arc studied much too 
frequently. 

4. Few English departments see the need to require courses 
..In Black, Chicano and Native American literature, even though 

it is not covered in so-called ^mainstream* American liter- 
ature. 

5. A great majority of pre/ervice English teachers never 
gain exposure to the literatu/e of other Cultures. 

8. The majority of English departments do not regard the 
literature of Blacks. Chic2<hos and Native Aniericani as being 
academically respectable 

Recommendations 

1. English department chairpersons should provide; an insti- 
tute on multicultur»I literature for the benefit of facu!t)Lgrowth 
and development. / . ^ 

2. Administranve staff and faculty should develop i (ftiteria 
base for makina/iselectioris of multicultural literature in viev 
0* the existingyAeeds of the particular Englis(i department. 

3. Englishyaepartments should plan the initiation of an effi- 
cient inservLee study procedure in order to assist faculty in 
becoming aware of pnulticultaral liter^Uure. 

4. Spec/al efforts should be made to eliminate instructional 
materials/that give poor representation to literary authors of 
varying cultures. 

5. Wacher preparation programs should provide multicuU 
tural iHerature course offerings which help to prepare teachers 
for dealing with cultural diversity. 

e/Engllsh departments and Teacher Education should com- 
bine/efforts in order to implement the concept of multicultural- 
isn;i zsxiX literature study. 

I ^commendations fcrTurther Research 

^ 1. An investigation of departments of special studies, his- 
tory, ethnic studies, etc. that may be providing exposure to 
multic.ultural literature. 

2. A study of Black, Chicano and Native American authors/ 
critics for the purpose of gaining input as to which of their 
works they would recommend fOr study by prospective English 
teachers. 
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